Memorandum of conversation with Ray Cline, July 20, 1964. 


1. Expectations on missiles. 1 

AS of the September;19 estimate, the language of the estimate suggests 

«tat odds of about.3 to 1 against the appearance of KRBMs in Cuba. 
reflected in his cables from Mice, were at least 3 to 1 in favor of thej 

missiles (some report McCone** as being "almost certain" - '.■ «*U 

of 10 to 1 or better in favor). Cline found himself in the middle of } 
these two positions; at this date,probably betting somewhat against thj 
missiles, in the minds of the top Administration officials however, J^K, 
Bundy, Bobby Kennedy, the probability of the missiles was even lower than 
it was for the ONE analysts: at least 10 to 1 against the missiles. j 
Moreover, this probability did not significantly rise for them until the 
16th, when they learned that the missiles were in place; thus, this burst 
on them as a very considerable surprise. Meanwhile, the agent and refugee 
reports and the IL-28s were beginning to worry Cline, and the probability 
of missiles was rising in his mind, to something better than even odds 
(though still not high). He saw several, though not all, of the reports 
in question, and the report of the refugee who sketched the missiles IfU 
described the on the trailers struck him, in particular, as j 

significant: either the man had been overcoached by the interrogators, 

or was a nut ("this is always a possibility") or he had really seen some 
missiles.V W t is probably, true that Kennedy had not W* seen any of 
these reports before October 9th, when the October 14th flight was j 
targeted. But the probability of missiles did not, Cline thinks, , 
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I 


go up significantly in Administration lines on learning of these reports, 
or on learning of the IL-28s. They paid almost no attention to the ! 

IL-28s;/Kennedy 1 s mind, the public did not regard these as sexy. Missiles 

, ? ■ ? - 

were sexy. (Among the estimators, Neil Highland was worried by the appearance 

- ;, - • ...... i 

of the IL-28s; although it had been estimated that they might well appear, 

of Soviet investment 

they were turning up too soon; the whole process/was taking place suspiciously 

J 

fast; moreover, he had always been thinking that the time to start worrying 
about MRBMs was after the IL-28s had appeared. On the other hand, John 

Whitman was, if anything, relaxed by the appearance of the IL-28s, since! 

i 

this had been predicted and seemed simply to confirm the overall pattern! 

I 

of Soviet deployment that had been projected. The "last item" was falling 
into place.) 

Cline HHHt spent all day on the 15th in a meeting of intelligence 
analysts from England, Australia and New Zealand. Late that afternoon, J 
when he emerged £h from a meeting, his photo interpreters met him to tell 

him that they were almost certain that they had discovered missiles. They 

j 

weren't sure what range, but it was at least 300-700 miles. Cline told | 
them to go back and make certain of what they had; in particular, that I ' 
these were missiles that could hit the United States (this was the preoccupation 

' . . . ' i 

of the Administration). He then went in to a cocktail party for the foreign 
intelligence analysts in the building, where he told Carter, the acting I 

I 

DCI. Sxxxhx He told Carter that they had better pass this on to someone] and 

* \ 

Carter said that he would tell Gilpatric and Taylor at dinner. Later on,' 

I 

the analysts came back with the news that they were now certain of the ; 
presence of the missiles, and Cline began to think he had better tell some 

I 

people; he wasn't sure whether Carter really intended to pass the word on' 

(they had agreed to have a report ready by the next morning). So eh around 
eight o clock (in other accounts, about ten o'clock) he called Bundy and 
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Hi Usman. Ho spoke elliptically over the phone, but Bundy got the idea 

] 

right away and asked to be briefed in the morning. Cline told him he 

thought that the head man should be told right away. Hillsman was very . 

dense over the phone; he kept thinking that Cline was talking IL-28s, , 

■ ; > > - 1 
and asking about crates. Cline had to get more and more explicit about 

the subject, without using the missiles. He was calling from kx home, arid 

when he hung up, his fifteen year old daughter who had been sittin g in 

| 

the next room came in and asked him "Where have the Russians put those 

l 

missiles, daddy? In China?" ("She knew I was interested in China.") | 

The next morning, as Cline remembers, they still did not have 

photographs in a form they could take over to the White House. As Cline 

n ! 

went over with Art Lundal and another man, they discussed having a chart 

I 

to exhibit, and one of them produced a tourist map from his pocket, on 
which they drew two circles centering on Cuba, one 300 miles and one 700 
miles. As they sat in McGeorge Bundy's outer office, Bobby Kennedy wandered, 
in, so Cline decided to tell him. He showed him the map, emphasizing the 

5 j 

range of the missiles. Bobby said "Oh shit" in great consternation. "This 


Hg 

is terrible" xnd paced up and down the room. KBmmKxkxHg Cline remembers 

was 

remarks as being almost entirely political; this is going to complicate| 

i 

their life in the days ahead terribly. It was an awful development. Bundy's 

reaction was much cooler, but along the same lines. He was unquestionably 

I 

shocked and dismayed by the findings. (End side 1) 

' ' I 

2. Restrictions on dissemination. 

The restrictions on dissemination during the crisis were, so far as 

had' happened , ' 

Cline remembers, unprecedented; it did not before that a whole class 

of items, specified by content, and distinguished by their political 
sensitivity, had been withheld from intelligence publications. Nor did 
[ this happen later; therefore, Cline thinks it hard to predict the same 


his 




j- i-.j — s gaae phenomenon would arise whenever a public commitment were made 
by Che President, sjtxinp in particular by some different President. j 
The first indication of Kennedy's attitude came in relation to the 
unidentifiable site at Banas. About two days after the President s public 

., ■ i 

statement on offensive weapons, the photo analysts looking over the Apxzi 
August 29th photos, spotted the missile site at Banas, which they could 1 

3 

not identify. They hod never seen fcka missile like it, and although they 

i 

! 

suspected it was a cruise missile of short range, they couldn t be sure, 

• j. - > J 

in particular about the range. (The key question was the range of the j 

guidance radars, and these were not yet to be seen.) Cline felt that j 

find 

Kennedy should be told of the KixsxixisixxxxiKXXXxXiiliixixgliX in light of 
his public stand, since it was possible that this would turn out to be i 
a missile that could reach the United States. He went over the the White 
House with Carter to tell him. Kennedy took the news calmly but immediately 
insisted that no one should be told about the find until it was definite. 
Carter said that this was impossible, but Kennedy xhxx insisted that he 
jwanted the information held very tightly. Carter^ma2e the mistake of j 
remarking that there would be political repercussions if it should be known 
that they were(sitting)on the item. At this point Kennedy flared up; he 
said "You let me w orry abgu .t_.t he political repercussions ." 1 Then and later 

on September 13th, when more comprehensive restrictions were clamped on, 

PSALM 

and again on October 12th when the 2xsim system was XKSxsXEd instituted; 

i 

the reaction from the USIB principals was, as Cline expected, extremelyj 
violent. They said it made their work impossible, it was unprecedented!, 

! it was "muzzling the press" (I commented to Cline that I hoped they hadj not 

i i 

really made the slip of the tongue, "muzzling the press"; that was indeed, 

' what the President thought he was doing in keeping these items out of the 
\_CIB; I trust that the UCIB members had not meant to support this notionj.} 
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Their reaction did indicate Che unprecedented nature of the move, and I 
their total lack of sympathy with it and its political motivation, i . 

Throughout this period. Kennedy's attitude was clearly that he did not , 
want reports of offensive weapons to leak to the press , 

before he had decided on a course of action to pursue. His tendency was, 
to demand the restrictions very sweepingly; he would look around the j 
room and say "I don't want anybody to know about this - only the peopl^ 
in this room." Of course, he knew that the people in the room would teijl 
one or two of their staff assistants; the work had to be done. What he: 
and Bundy were concerned to achieve *h was to limit the distribution toj 

Is But he felt that the llaiarlhip of the intelligence 
two or three levels. But ne reit 

publication included hundreds of people who "didn't have to know.” Cline 
was always careful to put the question to him. "But you don't mean, do; 
you. Mr. President, that we— this is to affect the process of analysis! 
We've got to be able to compare notes on these things end reach an under¬ 
standing of the items." Kennedy would then agree that he didn't want to 
interfere with the analytical process, but would reiterate that he didn't 
want the news going to a lot of people who didn't absolutely have to kpw. 

On the first meeting with Carter, he asked Cline "Didn't you tell me that 
you couldn't actually say whether this was an offensive . missile or jnotl" 
Cline agreed. "Then all I'm saying," the President said, "is that you 
don't have to put this news out until you are sure." When in the middle 
of the month the analysts had arrived at the conclusion that it was a 
cruise missile of short range, Cline took the word to Bundy, who agreed, 
possibly on his own authority, that it was now all right to publish ip; 
the President's requirements had been met. (End side 2) 


I 
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3. The public commitments. In the discussion which led to the Septembejr 4th 

i 

public statement/Cline recalls that he questioned the use of the offensive- 
defensive distinction as being vague and as covering items which the 

Administration clearly was. not concerned about, even at that time, such as 

i. 

IL-28s. In the confusion of the discussion, he thinks that of the 20 orjeo 

■ i 

persons present at the White House, only 4 or 5 had much idea of what fcfe Iwas 
being drafted, and those who did were being rather casual about it. Cline 
pointed out then that the nature of the language, "gravest issues would 

arise," constituted a very strong commitment to action, aid although he j 

i 

personally was happy to see such a commitment he felt it necessary to draw 
[ attention to this point. He thinks that the purpose of the commitment was 

not purely for domestic political reaction, w but was mainly for deterrent 

■ ■ ' 

effect; the Administration leaders regarded as highly unlikely the Soviets 

would t 3 ke the act they mentioned, but possible, and they felt that this 

announcement might be just wa what was needed to deter them -/ th ey should 

if | 

come to have it in mind at all. On the other hand,/the Administration leaders 
had felt it more likely that the Soviets khk really were considering these 
moves, and that a commitment might not be almost certain to deter them, : 


Cline feels that they probably would not have made the public commitments. 
(Although Cline did not say so, it seems possible that it was only the 
position of McCone that led them to assign any significance to the credepce 
to the possibility at all at this point; on the other hand, if McCone had 

succeeded in persuading them to adopt his own view of the likelihood, they 

. . ! 

would probably not have issued the commitment. Although it is not cleaT| 
just what they would havej done in the latter case, it seems possible tl^at 

\ j[n the absence of public commitments, at least the style and perhaps the 

I would . ! 

L very nature of their subsequent actions might have been critically Hfisid affected 


I 
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Thus, the eventual successful resistance to the Soviet moves might have 
depended heavily hn upon McCone's being active up til August 23rd and 
absent thereafter; or, McCone's expressing his own views but having the 
Board of National Estimates opposing him.) The decision to ask for j 

authority to call up'the 150,000 reservists was made at the same meeting. 

j 

that led to the Sept. 4th statement , after most of the participants had: 
left. Apparently Cline pressed for such an action, to give to 

the commitment. (He had just started to describe this when our session I 
broke up.) Subsequently Cline had many discussions with Bundy about thej 

i 

policy implications on the commitments; he does not, however, think thatj 
the Administration leaders gave any particular xhsghfc thought to the ^ 
^KKxXiHK actions that might be involved carrying out those commitments. 

4. On Soviet Expectation. I 

Cline accepts the plausibility of the Soviet intent to reveal, theirj 

deployment after the elections, and the consequences of confronting us fch 

| 

with.the situation at that time. However, he had some doubts as to whetjh. 
xxx they expxKkKdxxx thought it likely that we would discover their move 
prior to this revelation. Apparently he had not thought earlier about njiy 
hypothesis, that they expected the President, if and when he. did discover 
the deployment, to keep it secret until after the election. Cline thinks 

I 

xkxkxat least possible that the Soviets did not take it for granted that 
the U-2 would succeed in discovering the missiles; he thinks that, with 
only about two flights a month, they may have hoped that discovery would 
be delayed. (Castro, on the other hand, had stated that they expected 
discovery to be earlier than it was. Here is a question that could be 
put directly to the Soviets, in informal channels. The answer could be 
highly illuminating as to Soviet calculations with respect to the crisis. 
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In fact, the"possibility of such questioning - os to Soviet expectation^ 
h in a past episode - raises the whole possibility of using informal 
_ high level contacts to gain insight as to the nature of Soviet | 

. high level decision making, by increasing our understanding of past episodes 
instead of concentrating exclusively on probing their current attitudes. 
Useful questions could only be devised, and answers interpreted, in the j 
light of the thorough analysis of the past situations based upon other 

available sources.) 

I 

Memo of conversation with Sherman Kent, July 22nd. 

i 

1. The influence of national estimates. 

In at least two kinds of circumstances, Kent commented, an estimate 
would have little impact oh a reader: (a) if the reader felt because of his 
own past experience, which might include ten years of operation in a j 
particular area, he knew a great deal more than the individual estimatojr, 

I 

who might have come from an academic background and had only a couple of 
years experience. ' A State Department Desk Officer, for instance, might be 

j 

quite correct in believing that he could trust his own judgment better jthan 

high lev|el 

that of the estimator, (b) In a particular situation, a particular/reader 

might know that he had been present at meetings or had had access to cables 

| 

in which critical information became available to him that the estimator 
was unlikely to have. Again, this belief could be valid. Kent felt Chat 
his estimators did not have comprehensive or, in all cases, timely accqss 
to relevant diplomatic traffic, eyes only or Presidential handling messages, 
etc. In fact, although McCone had been more successful in gaining general 
access than his paadaxsax predecessor, Kent believes that even the DCI does 
not have access to all the relevant information available to the President. 


I 
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For example /Kent does not believe that McCone saw all of the Kennedy- , 

Krushchev letters, at least on a current basis. . j 

out { 

Kent does not believe that the estimates turned up during the weeks | 
of the 16-28 of October, 1962, had any particular effect on policy making. 
"Everyone had access to about the some amount of information." (HiJh-lancJ 
and Whitman mentioned kha some other factors; the fact that the estimators 
were somewhat discredited at that-point, by their recent past estimates;! 
the pressures of time; the tendency of the estimator, in each department ! 
to spend more attention on informing their own department heads than on a 
eHExdiHHkiHKxpxHdMKkXH producing coordinated estimates. Kent da did not! 
comment on the question of whether the estimators are accorded gxxfc greater 
expertise and weight of experience in predicting Soviet responses to U.Sj. 
moves, even in crisis.situations where the estimators do not actually a , 
have access to more data than do the policy makers.) j 

In general, Kent believes that decision makers often do h value thej national 
estimate ^xxxxa product of a relatively unbiased, uncommitted organization, 
and a product separate from the estimtes produced by Desk Officers and | 

j 

advisors within their own department. If they policy maker happens to agree 
with the ONE estimate, he finds it useful to cite in supporting this decision, 
in particular if it contradicts an estimate or opinion opposing his withjin 
his own department or another department. Without this relatively independent 
expression of opinion, it might be difficult for a policy maker to oppose a 
strongly held and aiixgxd±yxxx presumptively expert opinion advanced within 
his own department (Kent cited Walter Robertson as an example of an officer 
with strong and ratherwild opinions). 







( ~f 


2. On McCone's role during the Cuban crisis, Kent noted that, "A rnnn wi;th 
a maverick opinion isn't going to be very influential if he isnt right there. 
In other words, since McCone was out of town, his opinion, which was shared 

by almost no one, was received/mucli less attention than if he had been present 

■' ! the 

On the other hand, if McCone had been pxs in town during the writing of 

I 

September 19th estimate, Kent said: "If he had decided to write that estimate 

’ ■ ' ' ' I 

himself, if he had said 'I've been listening to the bull you people have* 

I 

been putting out for ten weeks, now I'm going to write this my way, thej 
estimate is going to say that I know the Soviets are putting those missiles 
in,' if he had said that on the basis of the evidence that was then ; 

available, he would have been in more trouble than anyone w had ever been 

I 

in that spot. He would have had a real fight on his hands from the whole 
community." j 


3. The Sept. 19th estimate. 

ONE asked the opinions of Kohler, Bolland, and other Soviet experts. 
All of them agreed that they would have written the estimate the same way, 

I 

that it was the only way to write it given the evidence. I should see ithe 

Strayer report, written at Princeton by a board of consultants to ONE 

including Klaus Knorr. ONE put out a crisis weekly review, surveying j 

period 

crisis situations that were likely to become criticalxx wP i KkxwK ranging; 

! 

from a week or two away to six months or a year. This was finally 
discontinued because of a view expressed by Walt Rostow, "I've never seen 
anything in this review that I didn't know already." Maxwell Taylor was 
its only fan. However, it did correspond to a gap in the warning process, 
since the watch committee concentrates almost entirely upon indications 

I 

of hostilities, and spends little time looking at non-Bloc phenomena. 



Memorandum of conversation with Ray Cline,. July 20, 1964. 


1. Expectations on missiles. 

As of the September 19 estimate, the language of the estimate suggests 

Odd. of about ,3 to 1 against the appearance of MRBMs in Cuba. 
reflected,in his cables from Nice, were at least 3 to 1 in favor of the 
missiles (some report McConein as being "almost certain” . " - ' odds 

of 10 to 1 or better in favor). Ciine found himself in the middle of 
these two positions; at this date,probably betting somewhat against the 
missiles, in the minds of the top Administration officials however, JFK, 
Bundy, Bobby Kennedy, the probability of the missiles was even lower than 
it was for the ONE analysts; at least 10 to 1 against the missiles. 
Moreover, this probability did not significantly rise for them until the 
16th, when they learned that the missiles were in place; thus, this burst 
on them as a very considerable surprise. Meanwhile, the agent and refugee 
reports and the IL-28s were beginning to worry Cline, and the probability 
of missiles was rising in his mind, to something better than even odds 
(though-still not high). He saw several, though not all, of the reports 
in question, and the report of the refugee who sketched the missiles and 
described the on the trailers struck him, in particular, as 

significant: either the man had been overcoached by the interrogators, 

or was a nut ("this is always a possibility”) or he had really seen some 
missiles.? <It is probably true that Kennedy had not heard seen any of 
these reports before October 9th, when the October 14th flight was 
targeted. But the probability of missiles did not, Cline thinks. 
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go up significantly in Administration lines on learning of these reports, 
or on learning of the IL-28s. They paid almost no attention to the 
IL-28s;/Kennedy 1 s mind, the public did not regard these as sexy. Missiles 

/ " v ? ? 

were sexy. (Among the estimators, Nei-1 Highland was worried by the appearance 

of the IL-28s; although it had been estimated that they might well appear, 

of Soviet investment 

they were turning up too soon; the whole process/was taking place suspiciously 
fast; moreover, he had always been thinking that the time to start worrying 
about MRBMs was after the IL-28s had appeared. On the other hand, John 
Whitman was, if anything, relaxed by the appearance of the IL-28s, since 
this had been predicted and seemed simply to confirm the overall pattern' 
of Soviet deployment that had been projected. The "lash item" was falling 
into place.) 

Cline xhhx spent all day on the 15th in a meeting of intelligence 
analysts from England, Australia and New Zealand. Late that afternoon, 
when he emerged from a meeting, his photo interpreters met him to tell 
him that they were almost certain that they had discovered missiles. They 
weren't sure what range, but it was at least 300-700 miles. Cline told 
them to go back and make certain of what they had; in particular, that 
these were missiles that could hit the United States (this was the preoccupation 
of the Administration). He then went in to a cocktail party for the foreign 
intelligence analysts in the building, where he told Carter, the acting 
DCI. SxxXhx He told Carter that they had better pass this on to someonej and 
Carter said that he would tell Gilpatric and Taylor at dinner. Later on, 
the analysts came back with the news that they were now certain of the 
presence of the missiles, and Cline began to think he had better tell some 
people; he wasn't sure whether Carter really intended to pass the word on 
(they, had agreed to have a report ready by the next morning). So hh around 
eight o'clock (in other accounts, about ten o'clock) he called Bundy and 
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Hilj-sman. He spoke elliptically over the phone, but Bundy got the idea 

/ 

right away and asked to be briefed in the morning. Cline told him he 


thought that the. head man should be told right away. Hillsman was very 


dense over the phone; he kept thinking that Cline was talking IL-28s, 

/, A-f ' ' 

and asking about crates. Cline had to get more and more explicit about 

, . 

die subject, without using the missiles. He was calling from hi home, and 

when he hung up, his fifteen year old daughter who had been sittin g in 

the next room came in and asked him "Where have the Russians put those 

missiles, daddy? Xn China?" ("She knew I was interested in China. ) 

The next morning, as Cline remembers, they still did not have 


photographs in a form they could take over to the White House. As Cline 

went over with Art Lundal and another man, they discussed having a chart 

to exhibit, and one of them produced a tourist map from his pocket, on 

which they drew two circles centering on Cuba, one 300 miles and one 700 

miles. As they sat in McGeorge Bundy's outer office, Bobby Kennedy wandered 

in, so Cline decided to tell him. He showed him the map, emphasizing the 

range of the missiles. Bobby said "Oh shit" in great consternation. "This 

is terrible 1 . 1 and paced up and down the room, KEmmHHkxHg Cline remembers; his 

was _ 

remarks as being almost entirely political; this is going to complicate 
their life in the days ahead terribly. It was an awful development. Bundy's 
reaction was much cooler, but along the same lines. He was unquestionably 


shocked and dismayed by the findings. (End side 1) | 

2. Restrictions on dissemination. 

The restrictions on dissemination during the crisis were, so far as 

had happened , 

Cline remembers, unprecedented; it dxd not ksjsj&H, before that a whole class 
of items, specified by content, and distinguished by their political 
sensitivity, had been withheld from intelligence publications. Nor did 
this happen later; therefore, Cline thinks it hard to predict the same ■ 
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j-fesssame. phenomenon would arise whenever a public commitment were made 
by the President, BHxinp in particular by some different President. • 

The first indication of Kennedy's attitude came in relation to the, 
unidentifiable site at" Babas. About two days after the President's public 
statement on offensive weapons, the photo analysts looking over the Apxxi 
August 29th photos, spotted the missile site at Bands, which they could 
not identify. They had never seen bks missile like it, and although they 
suspected it was a cruise missile of short range, they couldn't be sure, 
in particular about the range. (The key question was the range of the 

guidance radars, and these were not yet to be seen.) Cline felt that 

find . . : 

Kennedy should be told of the mxxxixi^xsxiKXXKxXhKxiigkX in light of ; 

his public stand, since it was possible that this would turn out to be 

a missile that could reach the United States. He went over the the White 

I 

House with Carter to tell him. Kennedy took the news calmly but immediately 

insisted that no one should be told about the find until it was definite. 

Carter said that this was impossible, but Kennedy ±hxx insisted that he 

wanted the information held very tightly. Carter^macle the mistake of 

remarking that there would be political repercussions if it should be known 

that they were sitting on the item. At this point Kennedy flared up; h'e 

said "You let me worry about the political repercussions!" Then and later 

on September 13th, when more comprehensive restrictions were clamped on, 

PSALM 

and again on October 12th when the 2xskm system was ixsxsXxil instituted, 

I 

the reaction from the USIB principals was, as Cline expected, extremely 
violent. They said it made their work impossible, it was unprecedented, 
it was "muzzling the press" (I commented to Cline that X hoped they had not 
.really made the slip of the tongue, "muzzling the press"; that was indeed, 
what the President thought he was doing in keeping these items out of the 
CIB; I trust that the UCIB members had not meant to support this notion.^) 
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Their reacCion did indicare the unprecedented nature of the move, and ! 
their totai inch of sympathy with it and its poiiticai -tivation. , 

Throughout this period, Kennedy attitude was dearly that he did not 
W ant toHBWOBrfito reports of offensive weapons to leak to the P 
before he had decided on a course of action to pursue. His tendency was 
to demand the restrictions very sweepingly; he wouid inch around the 
room and say "I don't want anybody to know about this only . 

in this room." " Of course, he knew that the people in the room would tel 
one or two of their staff assistants ; the work had to be done. What he; 
and Bundy were concerned to achieve Sh was to Unit the distribution to 

t „0 or.three,levels. But he felt that the &SSh±p of the intelligence 

_ iM-idn’t have to know." Cline 

publication included hundreds of people wh , 

,, „ i. "Rut you don't mean, do 

was always careful to put the question to , 

rhis is to affect the process of analysis, 
you, Mr. President, that imxaxEXtB this is to 

f-mc n-n these things and reach an under- 
He've got to be able to compare notes on these g 

standing of the items." Kennedy would then agree that he didn t want to 

interfere with the analytical process, hut wouid reiterate that he didn t 

of D eople who didn't absolutely have to know, 
want the news going to a lot of people w 

0„ the first meeting with Carter, he asked Cline "Didn't yon tell me that ^ 
you couldn't actually say whether this was an offensive ax missile o 
Cline agreed. "Then all I'm saying," the President said, "is that you 
don't have to put this news out until you are sure." When in the middle 
Of the month the analysts had arrived at the conclusion that it was a 
cruise missile of short range, Cline took the word to Bundy, who agreed, 
possibly on his own authority, that it was now all right to publish it, 
the President's requirements had been met. (End side 2) I 
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3. The public commitments. In the discussion which led to the September 4th 

public statement,“Cline recalls that he questioned the use of the offensive- 

defensive distinction as being vague and as covering items which the 

Administration clearly was.not concerned about, even at that time, such as 

IL-28s. In the confusion of the discussion, he thinks that of the 20 or:so 

persons present at the White House, only 4 or 5 had much idea of what kh was 

being drafted, and those who did were being rather casual about it. Cline 

pointed out then that the nature of the language, "gravest issues would 

arise," constituted a very strong commitment to action, aid although he 

personally was happy to see such a commitment he felt it necessary to draw 

attention to this point. He thinks that the purpose of the commitment was 

not purely for domestic political reaction, x but was mainly for deterrent 

effect; the Administration leaders regarded as highly unlikely the Soviets 

would take the act they mentioned, but possible, and they felt that this 

announcement might be just ra what was needed to deter them U, they should 

if 

come to have it in mind at all. On the other hand,/the Administration leaders 

had felt it more likely that the Soviets xax really were considering these 

! 

moves, and that a commitment might not be almost certain to deter them, 

Cline feels that they probably would not have made the public commitments. 
(Although Cline did not say so, it seems possible that it was only the : 
position of McCone that led them to assign any significance to the credence 
to the possibility at all at this point; on the other hand, if McCone had 
succeeded in persuading them to adopt his own view of the likelihood, they 
would probably not have issued the commitment. Although it is not clear 
just what they would havej done in the latter case, it seems possible that 
in the absence of public commitments, at least the style and perhaps the 
very nature of their subsequent actions m±ghfc have been critically xfifad affected. 
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\ xhus , the eventual successful resistance to the Soviet moves might have 
depended heavily era upon McCone's being active up til August 23rd and 
absent thereafter; or, McCone's expressing his own views but having the 
Board of National Estimate's opposing him.) The decision to ask for 
authority to call up*the 150,000 reservists was made at the same meeting, 
that led to'the Sept. 4th statement , after most of the participants had 
left. Apparently Cline pressed for such an action, to give to , 

the commitment. (He had just started to describe this when our session 
broke up.) Subsequently Cline had many discussions with Bundy about the 
policy implications on the commitments; he does not, however, think that 
the Administration leaders gave any particular XhiaghX thought to the 
jpraxkxsra actions that might be involved carrying out those commitments. 

! 

4. On Soviet Expectation. 

Cline accepts the plausibility of the Soviet intent to reveal their 
deployment after the elections, and the consequences of confronting us fch 
with the situation at that time. However, he had some doubts as to whether 
xxx they expKKkEilxHX thought it likely that we would discover their move 
prior to this revelation. Apparently he had not thought earlier about my 
hypothesis, that they expected the President, if and when he did discover 
the deployment, to keep it secret until after the election. Cline thinks 
xhxXxat least possible that the Soviets did not take it for granted that 
the U-2 would succeed in discovering the missiles; he thinks that, with 
only about two flights a month, they may have hoped that discovery would 
be delayed. (Castro, on the other hand, had stated that they expected ; 
discovery to be earlier than it was. Here is a question that could be 
put directly to the Soviets, in informal channels. The answer could be; 
highly illuminating as to Soviet calculations with respect to the crisis. 
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in fact, the'possibility o£ such questioning - as to Soviet expectations 
H in a past episode - raises the whole possibility of using informal 
onaam* high level contacts to gain insight as to the nature of Soviet 
high level decision making-, by increasing our understanding of past episodes 
instead of concentrating exclusively on probing their current attitudes. ! 
Useful questions could only be devised, and answers interpreted, in the , 
light of the thorough analysis of the past situations based upon other , 

available sources.) , 1 


Memo 


of conversation with Sherman Kent, July 22nd. 


1. The influence of national estimates. 

In at least two kinds of circumstances, Kent commented, an estimate 
would have little impact on a reader: (a) if the reader felt because of his 

I 

own past experience, which might include ten years of operation in a 

particular area, he knew a great deal more than the individual estimator, 

who might have come 'from an academic background and had only a couple of 

years experience. • A State Department Desk Officer, for instance, might be 

quite correct in believing that he could trust his own judgment better!than 

high level 

that of the estimator. (b) In a particular situation, a particular/reader 
might know that he had been present at meetings or had had access to cables 
in which critical information became available to him that the estimator 
was unlikely to have. Again, this belief could be valid. Kent felt that 
his estimators did not have comprehensive or, in all cases, timely access 
to relevant diplomatic traffic, eyes only or Presidential handling messages, 
etc. In fact, although McCone hxl been more suscessful in gaining general 
access than his pxEdKSSHX predecessor, Kent believes that even the DC]! does 
not have access to all the relevant information available to the President. 
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For example , D Kent does not believe that MeCone saw all of the Kennedy- ^ 

Krushchev letters, at least on a current basis. ; 

out 

Kent does not believe that the estimates turned up durxng the weeks 
of the 16-28 of October, 1962, had any particular effect on policy making. 
"Everyone had access, to about the same amount of information." (Highland 
and Whitman-mentioned ska some other factors; the fact that the estimators 
were somewhat discredited at that point, by their recent past estimates;, 
the pressures of time; the tendency of the estimator in each department ; 
to spend more attention on informing their own department heads than on a 
^nxHxxxtixxxpxsduskiH producing coordinated estimates. Kent do did not, 
comment on the question of whether the estimators are accorded gsHfc greater 
expertise and weight of experience in predicting Soviet responses to U.S. 
moves, even in crisis.situations where the estimators do not actually h 

have access to more data than do the policy makers.) 

In general, Kent believes that decision makers often do k value the national 
estimate ^xxSx product of a relatively unbiased, uncommitted organization, 
and a product separate from the estimtes produced by Desk Officers and ■ 
advisors within their own department. If the^ policy maker happens to agree 
with the ONE estimate, he finds it useful to cite in supporting this decision, 
in particular if it contradicts an estimate or opinion opposing his within 
his own department or another department. Without this relatively independent 
expression of opinion, it might be difficult for a policy maker to oppo.se a 
strongly held and akiHgxdiyxHX presumptively expert opinion advanced within 

I # 

his own department (Kent cited Walter Robertson as an example of an officer 
with strong and ratherwild opinions). | 


I 



2. On McCone's role during the Cuban crisis, Kent noted that, "A man with 

a maverick opinion isn't going to be very influential if he isnt right phere." 

In other words, since McCone was out of town, his opinion, which was shared 

by almost no one, was received/muck less attention than if he had been present. 

i the 

On the other hand, if McCone had been pxs in town during the writing of,fckix 

I 

September 19th estimate, Kent said: "If he had decided to write that estimate 
himself, if he had said 'I've been listening to the bull you people have 
been putting out for ten weeks, now I'm going to write this my way, the, 
estimate is going to say that I know the Soviets are putting those missiles 
in,' if he had said that on the basis of the evidence V& that was then ' 

i 

available, he would have been in more trouble than anyone w had ever bejen 

J 

in that spot. He would have had a real fight on his hands from the whole 

i 

* . i 

community." 

! 

3. The Sept. 19th estimate. j 

ONE asked the opinions of Kohler, Bolland, and other Soviet experts. 

All of them agreed that they would have written the estimate the same way, 
that it was the only way to write it given the evidence. I should see^ the 

* I 

Strayer report, written at Princeton by a board of consultants to ONE 

including Klaus Knorr. ONE put out a crisis weekly review, surveying j 

period 

crisis situations that were likely to become criticalxKHm&fcxms ranging 
from a week or two away to six months or a year. This was finally 

discontinued because of a view expeessed by Walt Rostow, "I've never seen 

. ! 

anything in this review that I didn't know already." Maxwell Taylor was 
its only fan. However, it did correspond to a gap in the warning process, 
since the watch committee concentrates almost entirely upon indications 
of hostilities, and spends little time looking at non-Bloc phenomena.! 



